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this experience. As Pestalozzi himself said, he taught neither
morality nor religion, but he strove to arouse the sentiment
of each virtue before pronouncing its name. And because
morality is ultimately concerned with social relationships,
children can best learn it in the home. Pestalo^i did his
utmost to reproduce the home atmosphere even in his
school for destitute orphans at Stans. "Every assistance/7
he says, "everything done for them in their need, all the
teaching that they received, came directly from me; my hand
lay on their hand, my eye rested on their eye. My tears
flowed with theirs, and my smile accompanied theirs. Their
food was mine, and their drink was mine. I had nothing, no
housekeeping, no friends, no servants; I had them alone.
I slept in their midst; I was the last to go to bed at evening,
and the first to rise in the morning. I prayed with them, and
taught them in bed before they went to sleep."1

There are many obvious points of contrast between the
views of Pestalozzi and of Rousseau; but itis equally obvious
that the former owes much to the latter. Both agree in
believing in the child as a child, and in basing education on
his nature and needs, and not on some preconceived theory.
But Pestalozzi is more human than Rousseau; his emphasis
on the home and on brotherly love shows that. His whole
life was devoted to the service of poor children. The inscrip-
tion on liis tombstone reads: "Alles fiir andere; fiir sich
nichts."

Another Swiss educationist, Philipp von Fellenberg
(1771-1844), who was for a time associated with Pestalo^i
and much influenced by him, had more direct effect on edu-
cational ideas in this country than had Pestalozzi himself.
In 1799 Fellenberg opened a school for poor children at
Hofwyl, not far from Berne. It was an avowed attempt to
put Pestalo^zi's theories into practice, and it had much in

1 See Green, Educational Ideas ofPtsfa/ozzfj p, 185.